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I honor any man who in the conscientious discharge 
of his duty dares to stand alone; the world, with ignorant, 
intolerant judgment, may condemn, the countenances of 
relatives may be averted, and the hearts of friends grow 
cold, but the sense of duty done shall be sweeter than the 
applause of the world, the countenances of relatives, or the 
hearts of friends. CHARLES SUMNER. 
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MY ILLNESS, AND THE DOUBLE NUM- 
BER OF OUR HOME RIGHTS. 

On the 16th of January I returned from Washington 
to New York, a sick, a helpless being. I called on 
my friend Train, and explained the situation. He. 
gave me the very best advice, and showed plainly 
how deeply he was interested in my case. I tele- 
phoned to my friend, Dr. E. B. Foote, Jr., who at 
once responded, and asked me if I thought I was 
strong enough to walk to a carriage. I said, “ I will 
try." We finally reached the doctor’s home, 120 Lex- 
ington Ave., where everything was done for me. I 
was conveyed to a large airy room on the top floor ; 
as it was necessary, I had a pretty cold room, for my 
lungs were in a very bad condition. The best of 
nurses—I had at one time three—were called in, and 
the good doctor and his affectionate wife worked 
early and late to keep my ship afloat. I well remem- 
ber one morning about three o’clock, when both 
doctors came into my room. They were somewhat 


alarmed over the weak condition of my heart, so 

they afterwards told me. If I should make an 

attempt to thank Dr. Foote and his good wife for ` 
what they have done for me, I know I should make a 

failure of it. I will only say I hope to live long 

enough to show my gratitude in some way. On ac-` 
count of my sickness the Post-office Department 

granted me permission to issue a double number. 


GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN. 

All the newspapers in the world had heralded the 
sad news that George Francis Train was dead, even 
the January edition of OUR Home RiGHTS had a short 
notice announcing the death, and here was I, his 
nearest and best friend and co-laborer, living in the 
same city and not knowing a word about it, until five 
weeks had gone by. Was this not gueer? i Surely ! 
The fact is, when my friend died, I was a very sick 
man, and my good physician did not think it safe to 
announce the news to me sooner. Oh, how I would 
have loved to have been with my noble friend in his 
last moment and ministered to his wants, but alas, it 
was not to be. As almost every publication has con- 
tained long articles, both before and after his death, 
of this wonderful man and his wonderful doings, I 
shall, in this short article, confine myself only to my 
own dealings with him. 

Last September a New York magazine was handed 
me by a friend, containing a marked article by Mr. 
Train, giving his experience with the Health Board 
of Stamford, Conn. The article contained so many 
similarities with my own experience with other Health 
Boards, that I at once sent him a copy of my own 
description as printed in Our Home RIGHTS, and also 
wróte him a letter, which he answered in his own 
peculiar way, and it seemed as if a warm friendship 
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was cemented from that moment. A daily corre- 
spondence followed, and I would often receive three 
letters from him in oneday. Thinking that my type- 
written lessons on the laws of right living might be of 
interest to him, I sent him a copy. 

Any one may imagine my surprise when I got his 
reply, after reading the lessons, that it was the best 
thing he ever read. I tried to dispute him, but he 
stuck to it. He declared that he was bound to 
realize on some real estate he had in order to get the 
means to put my lessons into our public schools. 

As our correspondence grew we seemed to open up 
our secret thoughts to each other, and I finally asked 
him a number of questions in regard to his mode of 
living. He outlined everything before me with a 
clearness and firmness that struck me very favorably, 
and still I ventured to contradict this man of an iron 
will. I told him that, provided his health would per- 
mit, he should change his life, he should leave his 
cell of 6x8, in which he had lived for years, and go 
with me all over the country teaching the people he 
Truth. I wound up my letter by saying that he 
would accept all my propositions. He did in the 
most enthusiastic manner, saying, “You are the 
biggest man I ever ran across, or you could not have 
changed me.” I tried to reason him away from this 
opinion, but he would not give in. He reluctantly 
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agreed for us to meet ; he had not met any one—with 
a few exceptions for a few minutes—for many years. 

I came on to New York in November, and we had 
daily interviews from two to five hours a day. "Most 
remarkable!" he would exclaim. Every time I would 
appear, he would clap his hands together and his 
eyes would throw out a peculiar fire, and he would 
say: “I am so glad you have come, I have been 
waiting for you. We are so much alike, we had to 
meet. It could not be otherwise.” To say that the 
employees at Mills Hotel, where he lived, were sur- 
prised at my daily long visits, is expressing it mildly. 
The elevator man, who had orders to take me up at 
all hours, was the most surprised man in the world. 

Perhaps the world will never know what Train and 
I discussed, but, anyway, we perfected a mammoth 
campaign. Read the announcement as coming from 
his remarkable brain, and printed in Our HOME 
Ricuts, on the second page in the last two issues. 

In conclusion I will say Train made a deep impres- 
sion upon my mind. I feel I am a better man for 
having met him, and I cannot help thinking how 
queer that we should meet, plan, and arrange, and 
then part in such a manner. I am writing this in 
bed, yet weak in body, and my first duty to perform 
after I get out will be to learn the particulars of the 
last moments of my friend Train. 
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FREE SPEECH LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 


In practically giving over this issue of OUR HOME 
Ricuts to the Free Speech League of New York to 
be able to lay the John Turner case before our 
readers, we think we have served the cause of free- 
dom in a manner that will be appreciated. 

There are comparatively few people in the country 
to-day who know that a member of the President’s 


cabinet has the power to arrest a respectable foreigner 
for the expression of a thought. And what will be- 
come of the fundamental principle of our free gov- 
ernment, if this infamous attempt to interfere with 
free thought is not crushed out in the beginning? 

As John Turner says in his letter: " Whether I am 
deported or not makes very little difference, but the 
safe and permanent establishment of this measure 
means the beginning of an era of attempted suppres- 
sion, which would soon menace every minority in the 
United States.” 

Here we have the peculiar sight that a gentleman 
who, in Great Britain, Ireland, France, and Belgium, 
has remained unmolested when acting precisely the 
same as in the United States. All liberty-loving 
citizens ought to assist the Free Speech League of 
New York in paying the expenses in bringing this 
test case before the United States Supreme Court. It 
is the intention of the League to introduce a bill in 
Congress which will amend the obnoxious law under 
which Mr. Turner was arrested. 

IMMANUEL PFEIFFER. 


LUCIFER AND THE POST-OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT. 

In the middle of January, Dr. E. B. Foote, Jr.,— 
.that chip of the old block, the world-known philan- 
thropist, Dr. E. B. Foote, who so worthily is walking 
in the footsteps of the father,—came to me one day 
and in his frank, open manner said to me, “ Will you 
go to Washington and try to do something for Lucifer 
[as our readers may know, Lucifer is a weekly reform 
paper of Chicago, Ill., which in the month of Decem- 
ber was informed that it had lost its second class mail 
privilege] if I pay your expenses?” Without hesita- 
tion I answered, “ I will go.” As soon as I had sent 
in my card to General Madden, Third Assistant Post- 
master-General, I was admitted. I was received in 
the most courteous manner, and after I had stated 
my business we agreed upon Friday, Jan. 15, for a 
hearing. As I called on Wednesday, Jan. 13, we 
must admit this was very quick work, and the General 
said that if I insisted on it he would give me a hear- 
ing on the 14th, although he would rather be excused, 
that day being very busy. I told him I was perfectly 
satisfied with Friday. Before I went to the hearing I 
called on the Hon. H. M. Bacon, Superintendent of 
the Division Department under the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General. He is the gentleman who 
handles the details of the second-class matter, and I 
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cannot call to mind ever having met a more friendly, 
courteous official in many years" dealing with the 
public. He at once telephoned to the General that 
I had arrived and that we were ready. The answer 
came back, " Excuse me a little while, there is a 
Congressman here." Those creatures are specially 
favored and can walk into the Departments at any 
time. : In a short time we were admitted, Mr. Bacon 
carrying with him all the papers and correspondence 
in the case. A stenographer was called and I was 
informed that those hearings were carried on just the 
same way as in a court. I had the opening, and I 
pleaded the Lucifer case with all the force I could 
command. I was answered by General Madden 
several times, and in my closing I think I convinced 
General Madden that I had a good case, although I 
was willing to admit that from his standpoint he had 
a right to act as he did. Zucifer with its at least 
four pages of close advertisments out of its sixteen 
pages, and its numerous notices giving reasons why 
the advertised books and pamphlets ought to be 
bought, gave it the appearance of a strictly advertis- 
ing sheet. In connection with this I will say that a 
plain, kind letter was sent to Lucifer from the Depart- 
ment, setting a day for a hearing to give reason why 
it should not lose its second-class privilege, saying, 
“Tf it is not convenient to appear in person, we can 
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assure you that full attention shall be given to any 
written statement just as much as if you appeared in 
person.” This letter was entirely ignored, and not 
until some time after the case had been closed did 
Lucifer write a letter to the Department, to which the 
Department of course paid no attention. A busy 
department of course cannot keep cases open forever, 
but must have some system to go by. As the remark 
was made, the probabilities are that Lucifer would 
not have lost its second-class privileges if a reasonable 
argument had been made at the time. We havea 
class of people who cry. “ Persecution” and call 
officials hard names without knowing what they are 
talking about. I 

At one time I had a grievance against the Post- 
office Department. I insisted upon my rights, and 
after I had convinced the Department I was right, I 
was treated with every consideration and was given 
full satisfaction. The statement was made to me: 
“ We treat everybody alike, and aim to be just to all, 
but of course we can make mistakes as well as any- . 
body else, but we are at all times ready to rectify 
them.” I believe this to be true, and the impression 
I got from all I saw and heard is that the Govern- 
ment has not any more faithful, able, and efficient 
gentlemen in its employ than General Madden and 
Hon. H. M. Bacon. They are both in their right 
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places; but General Madden’s remark to me, is 
significant : " Those who get what they are after call 
us good fellows, and those who dont get what they 
want call us hard names. We are used to it." 

Here is something that may be of general interest. 
While in the midst of our hearing, in stepped a 
Congressman. The General excused himself to me 
and stepped up to him. He held a letter in his 
hand írom one of his constituency, a man who pub- 
lished five Republican newspapers. This man was 
very indignant because General Madden had caused 
letters to be written to several parties asking if they 
were his subscribers. The publisher claimed that the 
Department should have asked him. General Mad- 
den replied that his rule was, when complaint was 
made of a publisher that he sent his paper to people 
who were not subscribers, to instruct the Postmaster 
to write to a limited number of the names and ask 
them if they were subscribers. If they say yes, there 
is no harm done, and if they answer in the negative 
there seems to be ground for an examination. “If 
we should refer the matter to the publisher, it would 
give him a chance to build up his fences and correct 
his list," said General Madden, “ and our efforts would 
be worthless.” He told the Congressman that every- 
body was used the same in his department, and that 
he could tell his friend that although there appar- 
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ently was evidence that he had violated the postal 
laws, he would be given a hearing before the case was 
decided against him. This showed to me that 
politics had nothing to do with the actions of the 
Post-office Department. 

After the Congressman had departed, we resumed 
our hearing, and General Madden promised to give 
his decision as soon as he could, saying it would have 
to take its turn. Then I proposed that Lucifer make 
an application for a new entry. This the General ` 
was opposed to, and remarked that anyway the Post- 
master at Chicago would not now accept an applica- 
tion from Lucifer. It was here Mr. Bacon came to 
my assistance by remarking that he could write a 
letter to the Postmaster ordering him to accept the 
application. General Madden then gave his consent. 

At this writing, March ist, I have just received 
notification that Lucifer has been admitted to second- 
class mail privilege. There were very few people who 
believed I would succeed in my effort to have Lucifer 
reinstated. I told Dr. Foote and others that I felt 
sure I would succeed. My advice to my friends is: 
Don’t condemn anybody before you have evidence. 
And I don’t know of anybody I would rather have 
dealings with than the Post-office Department at 
Washington. l 

IMMANUEL PFEIFFER. 
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JOHN TURNER LIBERATED. 


For nineteen weeks John Turner, the labor reformer, 
was stored away in a cage, like a wild beast, by order 
of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, the Cir- 
cuit Court having confirmed the Secretary’s opinion 
that Turner was a very dangerous man (although his 
whole life has shown him to be a most peaceful man). 
The Free Speech League laid the case before the 
United States Supreme Court, and that highest Judici- 
ary Tribunal determined that Turner should be 
liberated, and on the fourth of March, Barton Hall, 
Esg., and Dr. E. B. Foote, Jr., signed his bond for 
$5,000. The United States Supreme Court further 
decided that the Turner case was of sufficient im- 
portance to advance from the October term to the 
April term. Thus the Free Speech League won its 
first victory in this memorable fight for freedom. May 
it long live to uphold American ideas. I. P. 


The New Thought Federation, with Rev. R. Heber 
Newton, D. D., as President, and: Eugene Del Mar 
as Secretary, has its office at New York. Post-office 
adddress is box M. I. The purpose of the Federa- 
tion is to aid human development through unfoldment 
of its consciousness of unity, and in the manifestation 
of this consciousness by way of co-operation; to 
stimulate faith in and study of the higher nature of 
man in its relationship to health, happiness, and 
character. The Federation will hold a convention 
this fall at St. Louis. Membership fee $1.00. Write 
the secretary, at the above address, for further infor- 
mation. 


JOHN TURNER. 


The march of imperialism in the United States is 
rapidly accustoming the people to the practicality of 


vicious methods against which the establishment of 
our federal government was originally intended as a 
protest and a barrier. But not even the usurpation 
of the power of censorship of the press and mails, 
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flagrant as it is, has aroused in the American breast 
such universal indignation as the treatment of a re- 
spected foreigner, Mr. John Turner, by our federal 
authorities. 

Under a law as insane as Czolgosz himself, a law 
enacted as a sequel to the murder of President Mc- 
Kinley, the Secretary of Commerce and Labor as- 
sumes the power to exclude Mr. Turner from this 
country, and holds him to be returned to his native 
country, England, on the ground that his presence 
here is prohibited by this insane law because of the 
condition of his opinions, it being charged against 
him that he disbelieves in organized government. 
He is not charged with any affirmative heresy, but 
simply that he is, in the language of the law, a disbe- 
liever. 

THE ARREST. 

Mr. Turner was arrested at a meeting he was about 
to address in New York City, Oct. 23, 1903, on a 
warrant which had been issued to federal officers by 
Secretary Cortelyou before a word spoken in public 
by Mr. Turner, and taken at once to Ellis Island, 
where a secret inquisition by Mr. Cortelyou’s subor- 
dinates was held without the presence of any counsel, 
witness, or friend on behalf of Mr. Turner, and a 
report returned, on which the Secretary ordered his 
deportation to England. 


HABEAS CORPUS. 

A writ of habeas corpus was obtained, on return of 
which the government rested its case upon so much 
of Section 38 of the law as reads: “ That no person 
who disbelieves in or who is opposed to all organized 
government, or who is a member of or affiliated with 
any organization entertaining or teaching such disbe- 
lief in or opposition to all organized government . . . 
shall be permitted to enter the United States.” 

Judge Lacombe, before whom the writ was re- 
turned, decided against Mr. Turner, holding that as 
laws excluding aliens for insanity or contagious dis- 
eases or other physical causes had been declared 
constitutional, "it is not perceived why the principles 
laid down in a long line of decisions do not apply 
equally to a person who is differentiated by the pos- 
session or advocacy of specific beliefs as to the con- 
duct and regulation of society.” 


APPEAL. 

From this decision an appeal has been taken to 
the Supreme Court. It was necessary that this appeal 
should act as a stay of deportation, for if Turner had 
gone back to England the matter could not have 
been brought before the court. Bail was refused, so 
that to test the constitutionality of the law he has to 
stay in prison on Ellis Island, not being allowed to 
see friends or his counsel, except in the presence of 
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officials, who make notes of the conversation. He is 
kept in a little cell except when allowed daily exercise 
in the company of guards. 

Thus a clean-cut guestion is presented to the court 
how far government is authorized to enguire into the 
private opinions, or lack of opinions, of a person 
applying for admission to our country, and inciden- 
tally a guestion is presented to the people how far 
such authority may be extended by future legislation 
to endanger the liberties of our own citizens whose 
opinions do not conform to orthodox standards. 


MR. TURNER’S PERSONALITY. 

Mr. Turner is forty years old, and for half his life- 
time has been connected with progressive movements. 
He was a member of the English Secular Society, and 
a friend and associate of Charles Bradlaugh. He 
was associated with William Morris in the Socialist 
League, of which he was financial secretary and a 
member of its executive committee, and from which 
he went in 1889 as a delegate to the International So- 
cialist Congress in Paris. He was also an active and 
efficient member of the Defense Committee who 
resisted the attempted blackmailing of George Bed- 
borough, editor of Zhe Adult. He organized the 
Shop Assistants’ Union, and was its president for 
nine years, carrying its affairs to a phenomenal suc- 
cess, and representing its interests at the Interna- 
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tional Congress in Brussels as well as in the London 
Trades Council. He has been actively connected 
with such publications as Zhe Commonwealth and 
Freedom and his zeal and activity in all matters 
of human progress have been tireless. He is a man of 
a forceful as well as a most lovable personality, as is 
evidenced by his self-sacrificing readiness to remain 
in confinement to work out a problem of individual 
liberty for the benefit of a nation of which he is not 
a citizen, and in which he has no other interest than 
that like Thomas Paine he regards the world as his 
country, and to do good his religion. 

Something of the temper and disposition of the 
man may be discerned in his letter to the secretary 
of the Free Speech League read at a meeting held by 
the League at Cooper Union, Dec. 3, 1903, to pro- 
test against the treatment of Mr. Turner. 


MR. TURNER’S LETTER. 
Dear MR. PLEYDELL :— 

I shall be grateful to you if you will convey to the 
Free Speech League, as also to all those who have in 
any way assisted, my very high appreciation of their 
efforts on my behalf. But while I am quite unable 
to adequately express how I value their personal feel- 
ing of friendship, I am still more concerned that the 
whole force of public opinion shall be brought to 
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bear, with a view to abrogating this Jaw under which 
I was arrested and am now detained for deportation. 

That is. the question.of principle to keep steadily 
in sight, and my personality. is only incidental to it. 
Whether F am deported or not makes very little 
difference, but the safe. and permanent establishment 
of this. measure means the beginning of an era of 
attempted: suppression of opinion, which would soon 
menace every minority in the United States. 

What is there about America that can cause it to 
fear the ideal of one who in Great Britain and Ire-- 
land, France or Belgium remained unmolested? Is 
the new democracy more fearful of opinions. than the 
older European countries? I hope for the credit of. 
the United. States, honest opinion will not be per- 
manently barred: out by ill-conceived legislation, and 
that lovers of liberty will not rest till. they have again 
placed America among those liberal countries that do 
not use political discrimination against the stranger 


at their gates. 
Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN TURNER. 


4 THE LAW.. 


The statute under which this outrage is justified 
contains thirty-eight sections and is an assembling 
and certification of a good deal of mischievous 
legislation previously enacted with a large infusion of. 
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anarchist scare matter. It was passed just thirty 
years after the initial blackmail law §3893 U. S. Rev. 
St., to which dates back the present blackmailing 
system in the Post-office Department, March 3, 1903. 
The very date of the statute lays it liable to suspicion 
as being passed hastily and unadvisedly in the closing 
hours of Congress, but this statute is more flagrant in 
its disregard of the cannons of honest and dignified 
legislation than anything preceding in the history of 
imperialistic aggression. 

Among those forbidden to land in this country the 
statute includes anarchists along with idiots, epilep- 
tics, paupers, convicts, and persons having loathsome 
or contagious diseases. It will be seen at once that 
this classification excludes from our land persons of 
such noble character and eminent worth as Tolstoy, 
Ibsen, Reclus, Kropotkin, and hosts of other devoted 
servants of humanity. Moreover, any citizen who 
should aid or assist any of these humanitarians to 
land here would be subject to a fine of $5,000 or to 
imprisonment for five years, or both. This penalty 
would apply to every member of a literary or scien- 
tific society which should invite any one of these 
noted men to come to the United States. Under 
this statute the obnoxious alien may be deported 
within three years, though during that time he may, 
under the laws of the several. States, have become a 
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freeholder, a voter, an officer of the court, such as an 
administrator or executor, and demonstrated the best 
gualifications of citizenship. 

The whole power of executing this abominable 
statute is vested in one man, and the statute is drawn 
with utter disregard of the notion that the victim of 
attack may have any standing in our courts. Indeed 
the courts cut a very insignificant figure beside the 
inquisition erected by this statute. The same man is 
given power to make rules and regulations. We 
have seen that the usurpation of the law-making 
function under the pretense of making rules and 
regulations, is the foundation of the present abuses in 
our postal system. Wise legislators would have 
avoided a repetition of this mischief. The statute 
also provides for the erection of a spy system in 
foreign countries, by means of which our political 
healers may enjoy foreign travel at government ex- 
pense. 

One section of the statute is particularly objection- 
able as inspiring blackmailing attacks upon citizens, 
for it affixes a penalty of one thousand dollars for 
agreeing with an alien in his own country for his ser- 
vices to be performed here, and gives the person who 
first sues the right to recover that amount. This 
form of legislation has long been discarded in all 
intelligent communities. 
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The secret inguisition expressly authorized by this 
statute has already been referred to, and its working 
upon Mr. Turner demonstrated. 

The penalties imposed are brutally disproportioned 
to the offenses forbidden, and the fixing of a minimum 
penalty is a violation of all right principles of legisla- 
tion. i 

Objections to this statute might be multiplied did 
space permit. 

CONDEMNATION OF THE LAW. 

The meeting at Cooper Union, above refererd to, 
brought out some protests notable for their vigorous 
and exalted patriotism. From among editorials and 
letters of prominent citizens we make the following 
extracts :— i 


[ The Independent, New York, Dec. 10, 1903.] 

How many Americans know that a law of the 
"United States forbids admission to this country of any 
‘person “who disbelieves in or who is opposed to all 
organized government, or who is a member of or 
affıiiated with any organization entertaining or teach- 
ing such disbelief in or opposition to all organized 
government”? It has been supposed that the 
American was born to a heritage of freedom of belief, 
and that he was guaranteed the right of freedom of 
speech so long as he did not slander or incite to 
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violence. -That the national government could pro- 
scribe any class of philosophical opinions, however 
reprehensible in themselves, would not have been 
believed in this country a generation ago. . . . 

It is not necessary, however, to defend these doc- 
trines in ever so slight a degree before protesting 
against a law that proscribes opinion and its reason- 
able expression. Let opinions be beyond any doubt 
reprehensible ; they cannot be eradicated or sup- 
pressed by a governmental policy. Wrong opinion 
can be overthrown only in the atmosphere of free- 
dom. It must come to the light in frank expression, 
and be attacked by the weapons of reason and 
conscience. The whole history of civilization is a 
demonstration of the superior wisdom of untram- 
melled discussion. As we have more than once 
remarked in these columns, the postulate upon which 
the whole doctrine of repression rests is inherently 
absurd. It is the assumption that mankind is not, on 
the whole and in the long run, amenable to reason 
and sensitive to moral appeal. If this were true, 
popular government would be in the nature of things 
impossible, and the stupendous social mechanism of 
church and university, with all the agencies that they 
are bringing to bear upon the conduct of men, would 
be both meaningless and futile. 

A case has arisen that we earnestly hope will be 
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carried through to.a decision by the Supreme Court. 
John Turner, an English anarchist, is held at Ellis 
Island because of utterances in England and else- 
where, that come within the mala prohibita of this 
reactionary law. Happily, it has aroused a vigorous 
protest by men whose words carry weight in the 
community. A great mass meeting was held at 
Cooper Union a few nights ago, to voice their opposi- 
tion. Edward M.-Shepard sent a fearless and manly 
letter that admirably stated the true American doc- 
trine of liberty of thought, and John De Witt Warner 
placed himself on record in a speech marked by 
breadth and good sense. The list of vice-presidents 
of the meeting included many of the most eminent 
and respectable names in thought and affairs in New 
York City. 

We were sorry to see Bishop Potter, in a public 
address a day or two after, taking the position that no 
one “could blame the Government for excluding a 
man from this country who boasted that he did not 
believe in any Government.” With Bishop Potter 
objecting to liberty of opinion, and Bishop Burgess 
characterizing Wagner’s “ Parsifal” as sacrilegious, it 
would seem that the people must for ‘the present look 
to others than our ecclesiastical dignitaries for the 
wisest guidance in matters that pertain to the great 
things of liberty and idealism. 
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[Register, New Haven, Conn., Dec. 5, 1903.] 

It would be a sorry state of affairs if there was no 
one left to protest against these occasional abuses of 
the constitution, and it is of no conseguence that the 
beneficiary of the outburst is in himself worthy of 
personal regard or not. . . 

Freedom of speech has its drawbacks and rebates, 
but the abandonment of the principle which supports 
it would be disastrous both to good government and 
free institutions. It is a passion with most men to 
desire to express their opinion. Very few of them 
meditate action as a consequence of their views. 
Having unloaded, as it were, they settle back in the 
knowledge that they have done their duty, and leave 
the rest to logic. The profoundly wise theory of this 
country has been to permit each man or set of men 
-to ‘discuss freely the faith which moves them, and the 
result has been in every case the ultimate establish- 
ment of a truth. 

John Turner should be released with an apology, 
and permitted to talk to his heart’s content. He 
could not have worse luck than Prophet Dowie had. 


[Republican, Springfield, Mass., Dec. 6, 1903.] 
The mass meeting alone was enough to demon- 
strate that the enforcement of the clause of the law 
under which it is proposed to deport Mr. Turner is 
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sure to propagate doctrines which the majority of 
people deem dangerous, rather than to repress or 
discourage them. We cannot afford to associate the 
principle of academic or philosophic anarchy with 
the cause of free thought, because free thought is in 
itself enough to sanctify, in many persons? minds, the 
most repulsive heresies. Forbid by law the holding 
of certain beliefs and you will surely popularize those 
beliefs. The long struggle for intellectual liberty, 
from the middle ages down to the opening of the 
nineteenth century, stands for too much agony and 
sacrifice in human history to be repudiated in our 
own time. The principle won at such great cost 
cannot be attacked without arousing a violent pro- 
test, of which the Cooper Union meeting was but the . 
first sign... . 

The labor: unions of America, to whose work and 
principles Mr. Turner has been devoted, might take 
up this affair to good advantage and press it upon 
the attention of Congress. . . . 

The conclusion cannot be avoided, that in prohib- 
iting the presence in this country of men simply 
because they “disbelieve” in the government which 
exists in this stage of civilization, Congress acted 
without realizing the effect and bearing of its legisla- 
tion. A man like Turner cannot be driven out of 
America, as Roger Williams was driven out of Massa- 
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chusetts two and one-half centuries ago, without 
increasing his influence and importance a thousand- 
fold, and thus defeating the very purpose which Con- 
gress had chiefly in mind. 


[ The Outlook, New York, Dec. 12, 1903.] 

Last week a remarkable number of prominent 
citizens of New York risked popular misconstruction 
of their views in order to protest against so much of 
the new immigration law as requires the arrest and 
deportation of immigrants who “ disbelieve in organ- 
ized government.” Vital public interest in this 
statute, it will be recalled, was aroused by the arrest 
of John Turner, an English trades unionist, while 
addressing a meeting in this city the latter part of 
October. Turner was tried before the Federal Board 
of Inquiry without counsel or witnesses, and his 
deportation ordered solely because he answered in 
the affirmative when asked if he was an Anarchist. 
It was not alleged that he had approached any nearer 
to the advocacy of violence than by expressing satis- 
faction that the workers of Europe were organizing 
for a general strike to obtain their rights. . . 

The inquiry into Turner’s personality proved him 
to have been an organizer of the English Shop Assist- 
ants’ (retail clerks) Union, a man with a refined and 
- attractive face, who had for years addressed meetings 
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in England without ever having been the subject of 
arrest. His arrest here he accepted with eguanimity, 
and when asked whether he was willing to remain 
in prison in order to make possible a test of the con- 
stitutionality of the law under which he was arrested, 
he cheerfully decided to remain. This attitude on his 
part gave to many people new personal interést in 
his case, and when a meeting was called last week to 
protest against the statute under which he had been 
arrested, the hall of Cooper Union was packed with 
«sympathizers. Nearly half the audience appeared to 
sympathize with most of the views of Turner, indicat- 
ing that already his arrest was having the effect of 
making more popular the visionary ideas proscribed. 
Had Turner addressed audiences in every city and 
town in this country, his arraignment of organized 
government could not have aroused the discontent 
with such government that the single act of his arrest 
had stirred. 

Fortunately, the speakers at the meeting all kept 
on strong conservative ground. Ex-Congressman 
John De Witt Warner, the first speaker, reviewed the 
various features of the new law, and contrasted them 
to their disadvantage with the Alien and Sedition 
Laws, a century ago, which brought down upon the 
Federalist party the indignation of the American pub- 
lic. He admitted that there was no express provi- 
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sion in the Constitution forbidding laws abridging 
freedom of thought, but said that the absence of such 
a provision was because the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, who guarded so jealously freedom of speech, 
never conceived that any of their descendants would 
attempt to restrict the freedom of thought. Not 
only did he arraign the section of the new immigra- 
tion law penalizing disbelief in organized government 
(unaccompanied by any advocacy of disorder), but 
also those sections providing for trial by executive 
processes without the presence of judge, jury, or 
counsel. Under the statute, he pointed out, any 
American who in any way abetted the presence of 
Count Tolstoy or Prince Kropotkin in this country 
could be fined five thousand dollars or imprisonment 
for one year, or both. Mr. Ernest Crosby recalled 
the utterances of one great American after another 
who had condemned organized government in sen- 
tences hardly less radical than those which Turner 
had used. Henry D. Thoreau, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, and Thomas Jefferson were among those whose 
condemnations of government by force were read 
with telling effect. 

The Outlook is in entire sympathy with the resolu- 
tion passed at this mass meeting which calls upon 
Americans everywhere to petition Congress for an 
amendment of the immigration law so that it shall con- 
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cern, in so far as it concerns political immigrants at 
all; only those immigrants who advocate the use of 
violence or force to overthrow existing government. 


[Mew York Evening Post, Dec. 4, 1903.] 

The mass meeting, held at Cooper Union last 
evening, was called together to protest against an un- 
American law which is aimed at an opinion, or a state 
of mind. Under one of its provisions, John Turner, 
a theoretical anarchist, is detained at Ellis Island, 
and would have been sent back to England ere this 
had not his lawyers begun proceedings to test the 
constitutionality of the law. As we have already 
pointed out, Mr. Turner was arrested in true Russian 
style, while making an address upon trade unionism 
at a hall in this city. The sole reason for the inter- 
ference of the federal authorities, by direction of 
Secretary Cortelyou, was some speeches which Mr. 
Turner had delivered in England, and to which the 
British authorities had never deemed it worth while 
to pay any attention. Under this law the gifted 
Prince Kropotkin, who was entertained at some of 
the best homes in this city a year or two ago, could 
be turned back at the pier—not because he has ever 
advocated a resort to violence or a physical attack 
upon governments as now organized, but because he 
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is a disbeliever in government based upon force. 
Tolstoi himself would probably be barred out. 

The objectionable clause of the law passed on 
March 3 of this year is numbered thirty-eight. It 
prescribes that no person shall be permitted to enter 
the United States "who disbelieves in or who is 
opposed to all organized government, or who is a 
member of or affiliated with any organization enter- 
taining or teaching such disbelief in or opposition to 
all organized government, or who advocates or 
teaches the duty, necessity, or propriety of the un- 
lawful assaulting or killing of any officer or officers, 
either of specific individuals or of officers generally of 
the government of the United States or of any other 
organized government, because of his or their official 
character.” . . . Plainly, the intention of the 
framers of this law was to exclude anarchists who 
land upon the docks with bombs in their right hands 
and daggers in their left. With this aim no one will 
quairel. But as the law is drawn, it not only, as was 
well said last night, places high-minded and well- 
intentioned men of the Kropotkin type on the same 
plane with the midnight assassin and the dynamiter, 
but “attacks every principle of free thought, let alone 
free speech, that our land has held sacred.” 

` If there is one ideal associated with the history of 
. the United States it is the right to free thought and 
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free speech. There was no other motive behind the 
coming of the Pilgrims than the desire freely. to wor- 
ship as they pleased. Since their day the United 
States has seen one fantastic theory of government 
after another proposed and championed in all serious- 
ness. The Quakers, it must not be forgotten, like 
John Turner, advocated a government which should 
not be founded on force. Communism in a dozen 
different forms.has been not only urged, but actually. 
attempted. 


These experiments involved the breaking down of .° 


organized government as that term is universally 
understood. Yet the men who preached and prac- 
tised these vagarious doctrines were never arrested 
or punished for their beliefs, nor were their recruits 
turned back when en route from foreign shores. The 
wise and far-sighted American policy has been to let 
Communists and Socialists of one school. or another 
have their say. The country has recognized that 
free speech is the best safety-valve in any free land. 
It has hitherto always declined to follow the example 
of the French republic in punishing men for their 
political views. 

It seemed, moreover, to have. profited by the ex- 
perience of other lands, notably Russia and Germany. 
Whenever those nations have sought to put down the 
men who taught the overthrow of modern govern- 
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ments by force, they have signally failed. Where 
one man has gone to Siberia for his beliefs or died in 
the dungeons of St. Peter and St. Paul, another—and 
often two—has risen to take his place. All the auto- 
cratic powers of the Emperor of Germany and his 
government have availed nothing in the attempt to 
stop the growth of anarchistic doctrine. There are 
checks in plenty to the spread of such a pernicious 
and unreasoning propaganda, but they include neither 
chains nor banishment nor the scaffold. Why should 
the United States seek, then, to deny its shores to 
peaceful men who conscientiously believe that the 
government of the future is to rest upon an entirely 
different foundation from that which now supports it? 
And what, if the line is now drawn at men who call 
themselves anarchists, is to prevent another Congress, 
stampeded perhaps by the assassination of a high 
official, from proscribing men known as Socialists 
either of the radical or of the moderate German 
type? In this as in other matters it is the first step 
that costs. If the act of a crazy, native born assassin 
can move Congress to expel or deport foreign visitors 
for their opinions and forbid their naturalization, to 
what lengths would it go if goaded on by a similar 
assassin of foreign birth? As Mr. Shepard asked, 
why single out men who hold philosophic theories of 
government, and overlook men who believe in des- 
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potism, religious persecution, or polygamy? As for 
those who believe in government by oligarchy, the 
United States would have its hands full to expatriate 
those who seem at least by their actions to prefer 
this form of government. 

The truth is that the statute as now worded, 
whether intentionally or because of carelessness, sa- 
vors of the Middle Ages, of the days of religious intol- 
erance and persecution, and is a blot upon the 
country’s good name. It puts sweeping powers into 
the hands of a government official which he ought 
never to possess, and cannot be trusted with, as Sec- 
retary Cortelyou has shown. It will inevitably bring 
with it a system of espionage at home and abroad. 
It involves already deportation after a secret hearing 
in which the accused man is made the main witness 
against himself; and from the decision of a commis- 
sioner he has no appeal save to a Cabinet officer. 
The wrong is plainly so monstrous that Congress can- 
not refuse to amend the law so that it shall apply only 
to those persons who come here advocating the com- 
mission of violent crimes. If the case is fairly and 
clearly presented, we are confident that few Congress- 
men will wish to go on record as opposed to freedom 
of belief and utterance. 
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[New York Daily News, Dec. 4, 1903.] 

The Jaw under which the immigration officials are 
holding John Turner a prisoner without bail, prepara- 
tory to deportation, was passed in a senseless panic, 
and is as stupid a piece of legislation as Congress has 
achieved for several years. Its unconstitutionality is 
obvious. The Supreme Court may, perhaps, say 
otherwise, but any law abridging freedom of thought 
and speech is in violation of the spirit of the Consti- 
tution, and no amount of legal sophistry can make it 
anything other than what it is. 

This fool law essays to pry into the mind of a 
foreigner arriving at a port of the United States, and 
to judge him by what he believes or disbelieves. If 
he disbelieves in the wisdom of governments, says 
the law, he is dangerous and must be kept out of this 
peaceful, orderly land, lest he corrupt the minds of 
our simple people or run amuck and destroy the gov- 
ernment. 

Ostensibly the law was enacted to prevent the 
entrance of dangerous persons, revolutionary anar- 
chists, bomb-makers, and violent cranks generally. It 
was passed because the country was in hysterics over 
the killing of a president, all hands forgetting that 
every one of our assassins up to date was a native- 
born American. Of course, the law would be no 
barrier to a really dangerous conspirator who desired 
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to get into the country with evil intent. It is a bar- 
rier to honest, open-minded men, who say what they 
think and mean harm to nobody. It could be in- 
voked to keep Herbert Spencer from setting foot on 
American soil. l 

The law making “ disbelief ” in anything a disqual- 
ification for admission to this country is contrary to 
the spirit of the Constitution. If government dictate 
political opinion, it can control religious belief. If it 
be permitted to deport John Turner because of his 
opinions—not his acts nor his character—there is no 
constitutional limit to the power of Congress over the 
speech and thought of the individual. 

Besides, in applying the law to a man like Turner, 
who is an industrial organizer and a man of brains 
and character, this government is making a particu- 
larly conspicuous exhibition of folly, and, worse than 
being wrong, is being ridiculous. 


[Extracts from Letter of Edward M. Shepard to Cooper 
Union Meeting. ] 

I am not able to accept the invitation to speak at 
the meeting this evening to protest against the depor- 
tation of John Turner. But I feel bound to express 
my deep sympathy with the purpose of the meeting, 
which I understand to be the promotion of sound, 
orderly, law-abiding freedom. 
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I do not know Mr. Turner, nor do I know anything 
of his speeches, writings, or beliefs except as they 
appear in the proceedings against him. They have 
now resulted in the order of a cabinet officer of our 
Republic that he be excluded by force from our 
country for believing in a theory of human society 
different from that held by you and me and the great 
majority of Americans and other civilized men, and 
in an order of a federal court that there is no judicial 
power to interfere with that order. To my mind the 
order of Secretary Cortelyou is thoroughly un-Ameri- 
can, and is dangerous to the future prosperity and 
dishonors the true and useful glory of our Republic. 

In the brief submitted to Judge Lacombe in behalf 
of the government, no assertion, not even a hint, is 
made against Mr. Turner’s character. He is not 
accused of desiring or seeking violence. The whole 
- charge is, he has called himself an anarchist. The able 
contention of his counsel is not disputed that he is 
an anarchist only in the sense of those who believe 
that peace and virtue and happiness do not need the 
exercise of governmental force. 

The sole defense of the government is that Mr. 
Turner “ disbelieves in all organized government.” 
Secretary Cortelyou applies a statute evidently in- 
tended to exclude persons who threaten violence, or 
murder, to the case of a man merely holding in his 
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own conscience and mind, and who in the freedom 
of his own England has expressed, a belief that 
human progress and safety do not need the aid of 
armies or police. In my opinion the conclusion of 
the Commissioner of Immigration and of his Board 
ought never to have been permitted by the adminis- 
tration. Upon every theory of constitutional or 
statutory interpretation prevailing in our country, the 
statute ought to have been interpreted strictly to 
favor and not to disfavor freedom of opinion. 

I must frankly say that the action of Secretary 
Cortelyou seems to me to have been only of a piece 
with much else indicating a temper in our adminis- 
tration and possibly (though I believe not) for a 
time dominant in American life, of hostility to free- 
dom and favoring those narrow, arbitrary, obstructive, 
militaristic theories of public administration against 
which the very birth of our Republic was a protest, 
theories which all countries, as they have grown more 
intelligent and more prosperous, have left behind. 

Is it not intolerable that our government should 
admit freely a man who. believes in despotism, reli- 
gious persecution, or who supports polygamy (for 
mere belief in polygamy does not exclude) ; but that, 
on the other hand, men should be excluded for hold- 
ing doctrines long preached and even practiced by 
many of the Quaker and other sects greatly respected 
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by us all, doctrines held to-day by Tolstoi,—doctrines 
the very holding of which implies a certain nobility 
and generosity of temper and faith? For me those 
beliefs are as yet impracticable and unsound; but I 
am far from saying or believing that they are more 
impracticable than much of the doctrine formulated 
in the Sermon on the Mount. 


The erection in this country of a secret inquisition 
for any purpose, the methods of which are not dis- 
tinguishable from those of the religious inquisitions of 
Spain and Italy which so retarded the civilization of 
those countries and brought misery to their people, 
is a movement to be earnestly resisted by all patri- 
otic Americans. 

On account of the gravity of the situation the FREE 
SPEECH LEAGUE has undertaken to present the case of 
Mr. Turner to the highest judicial tribunal in the 
country for its determination, and at the same time 
to procure the most obnoxious features of this in- 


famous statute to be expunged. To carry on this 
work and to ensure that Mr. Turner and his family 
shall not suffer while he is restrained of his liberty 
and that the matter shall not drop out of public 
notice, money is needed. Subscriptions for this pur- 
pose should be sent to 
Dr. E. B. FOOTE, JR., Treas., 
120 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


The Adept. 


Radical, Independent, Original, Fierce, and Liberal. 


Devoted to Astrology; Monism, and Liberal 
Thought. One sample free. Three months’ trial 
10 cents; 50 cents a year. Address 


THE ADEPT, Markville, Minn. 


MY LIFE IN MANY STATES AND IN 
FOREIGN LANDS. 


Written in Mills Hotel, in my Seventy-Fourth Year. By 
George Francis Train. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25; 
postage, 12 cents, g 


Citizen Train’s reminiscences will be widely read. He has been for 
more than thirty years one of the picturesque figures in America. All 
States have known him, and in many he has had his home. There are few 
lands on the globe to which he has not made journeys, few conditions of 
fortune he has not experienced. With stenographer at his side, he has 
prepared this book during summer now two-thirds gone. His memory has 
shown surprising tenacity, his mind clearness and vigor unusual to one of 
his age. 


Remit chick or P. O. order to 
OUR HOME RIGHTS, $ Bedford, Mass. 


Did You Ever... 


Receive a " League Letter"? If not, it will pay you tosendfor 
one. It will tell you of Perfect Health, Abounding Strength, 
Manly and Womanly Beauty, and a Long Life. Your address 
and a stamp will bring it. Address 

International Health League, 
452 So. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mention OUR HOME RIGHTS. 
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‘System - Energy: 


PFEIFFER PRINCIPLE 
Based upon the laws of 
Psychology & Physiology 


Ten Type- 10 


Written Lessons,- 


ONTAINS such information as cannot be obtained 
in any other way. They give the key to nature 


and tell you how to live and be healthy even in 
old age. When you have mastered the Pfeiffer Principle 
you can defy disease and will be master of conditions. 
When we consider that Health is Wealth, who will hesi- 
tate to invest $10.00 for teachings worth a fortune? 
Address 


a OUR HOME RIGHTS PUB. CO., 


BEDFORD, MASS. 
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“BELTERRE 


“Home Rest,” Bedford, Mass. 
Open all the Year for 
the Benefit of Invalids 
and Convalescents s 2 


We are located on a small village farm, supplied with all 


modern improvements in the town of Bedford, recognized 
by the state authorities to be the most healthful place in 
the state. We are in a position to provide everything 
wanted and needed to promote health. Belterre is 
located in the center of the village, close to all conven- 
iences, steam and electric cars to Boston and elsewhere, 
splendid roads in all directions; at the same time our 
guests can enjoy privacy and quiet. Our patrons will 
have the benefit of the services of a successful specialist 
in chronic diseases. 


Terms Reasonable. 


Any further information furnished by 


Dr. & Mrs. William Vincent Shaffer, 
BEDFORD, MASS. 
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Common Sense Advocate. 


EUGENE DEL MAR, Editor. 


A Monthly devoted to the Higher Life and Methods 
of Attainment, including Healing, Success, and the 
Realization of Ideals) Home Course in the New 
Thought, Lessons in Healing, and Talks to Business 
Men. 

Subscription, One Dollar a year. 
P. O. Box 1364, Denver, Col. 


NO LIFE WITHOUT BREATH. 
Proper Breathing and Proper Eating 
are the Perpetuators of Perfect Health. 

Did it ever occur to you that all Human Ills are the 
result of IMPROPER EATING (over eating or feeding) and 
IMPROPER (insufficient) BREATHING. 

PROPER EATING AND BREATHING are the two great 
factors which sustain the Mind and determine the per- 
petuation of the body. Our course of HEALTH AND 
BREATH CULTURE consists of twelve complete lessons 
showing you THE Way TO PERFECT HEALTH, through 
the proper application of BREATH, DIET, and Periodical 
FASTING. For further information write for booklet and 
our monthly magazine, Tke Mazdaznan, a magazine of 
Modern Thought for Mental and Physical Development. 

MAZDAZNAN HEALTH UNIVERSITY. 

DEPT. A. ; 
3016-3018 Lake Park Avenue, Chicago, III, 
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THE SAND CURE 


About five years ago Prof. William Windsor, LL. B., 
Ph. D., the World’s most eminent Phrenologist, discov- 
ered the Sand Cure for 


Indigestion and 
Constipation. 

This is no medicine, but nature’s remedy. It is harm- 
less, and will not purge or gripe you. It is not water, 
but just as easy to take, Over half a million people have 
been cured by this wonderful remedy in the past five 
years. A full explanation of the Sand Cure and how to 
use it (so that anyone can apply it to his own case) is 
given in the January number of 


The Natural Life, 
a monthly magazine, edited by Professor Windsor, and 
devoted to teaching Natural Living, Vitosophy, Delinea- 
tion of Character, Righteousness, and Health Culture. 


Professor Windsor 
will send a free copy of the number containing the direc- 


tions for using the Sand Cure to all readers of this paper 
sending 25 cents for a three-months’ trial subscription to 
the Natural Life. Address 


Windsor Publishing Co., 


8 Oliver St., Room 313. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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TRUTH AND FREEDOM. 


Magazine of Progress. Just a little different from any 
other magazine. Quarterly, 20 cents a year. Two ad- 
vance numbers and two back numbers sent for 10 cents; 
or ten back numbers for 10 cents. Stamps accepted. 

Address 

H. C. BARTLETT, Publisher, 
155 Main Street, Suite 39, Fitchburg, Mass. 


BOSTON. IDEAS À Eve St 


The Nation’s Weekly Newspaper. 
Condensed news on all World Topics. Special Dramatic and 
Social Correspondence, Masonic News, Folk Lore, Women’s In- 


terests, etc. 


Our Literary Department 
Is devoted to notice of most important books and magazines of the 


day. The Psychic Value of publications considered. 


To Amateur Writers. 

We will edit and publish in Boston Ideas, free of charge, articles 
from such writers as are animated by distinct individual thought, 
We thus afford you a field for definite development of conscious 
literary vigor. Enclose stamps for possible return of manuscript 


to 


Boston Ideas, 61 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
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McCORM 


GK NEUROLOGICAL COLLEGE 


84 Adams St., Chicago. 
ESTABLISHED 1893. INCORPORATED. 


A Post-Graduate Course for Physi- 
cians. Absolutely New Methods. 


CLINICAL FACILITIES UNEXCELLED. 


All students given so much practice that they 
know WHY they do WHAT they do, and 
HOW to prove it. 


CHARLES McCORMICK, M. D., Pres. ; 
Prospectus Free. 
, 
The Altruist. 

Is a monthly paper, partly in phonetic spelling, and 
devoted to equal rights, united labor, common property, 
and Community Homes. It is sued by the Altruist 
Community of St. Louis, whose members hold all their 
property in common, live and work together in a perma- 
nent home for their mutual enjoyment, assistance, and 
support, and both men and women have equal rights and 
decide on all its business affairs by their majority vote. 
It oflers a home and employment for life to all acceptable 
persons who may wish to join it. Ten cents a year; sample 


copy free. Address A, LONGLEY, Æditor. 
2711 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The æ Animals’ uaz Defender 


Organ of 
The New England Anti-Vivisection Society 
Established in 1896; contains the latest Anti- 
Vivisection and kindred news, original articles, 
and criticisms; 50 cents per year. Special 
rates to societies, news companies, and agents. 
Address above Society at 


1 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


A- STUFFED CLUB 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR EVERYBODY 


$1 Per Year. 100 Per Copy. 
J, H. TILDEN, M. D., Editor, Denver, Colorado. 


DID YOU EVER USE PRESS CLIPPINGS? 

Do you want anything printed in the newspaper, magazine, and 
trade press of the United States and Canada on any particular 
subject? Send us your order describing what you want us to clip, 
enclose $2.00, and we will send you our service for a month, mail- 
ing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. We 
read and clip about 25,000 publications each month. MANU- 
FACTURERS can learn where there is a market for their goods, 
and how best to reach it. BUSINESS MEN can obtain reliable 
tips which lead to business brought on the following-up plan. 
ANYONE can gather all that is printed about matters of immediate 
interest, latest and best thoughts from many sources, 


United States Press Clipping Bureau, 
153 LaSalle Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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NEVER CLOSED 
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TURKISH AND RUSSIAN 
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Purest Ventilation, Efficient Service. 
Cures Colds and Rheumatism. % ot 
LADIES. GENTLEMEN. 


Mornings and Sunday after- Afternoons, all night, and Sun- 
noons. day mornings. 


ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 TREMONT STREET, 
Under Tremont Theater. 
Booklet Sent Free Upon Application. 
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A 
NEW 
BOOK 


400 
PICTURES. 


80 
IN COLOR 


250 
RECIPES. 


4 
PARTS AS 
FOLLOWS : 


Part I—Treats of DISEASE AND ITS CURE—Preven- 
tion and Cure; Common-Sense Remedies and Doctors of 
pll sorta i including chapters relating to food, clothing, bad 

abits, ete. 

Part Il—Treats of CHRONIC DISEASES—Especially of 
Diseases of the Breathing Organs, the Liver, Stomach and 
Bowels, of Aches and Pains, Bilious Affections, Head- 
aches, Neuralgia, Rheumatism ; Affections of the Eyes and 
Ears ; Diseases of the Heart, Kidneys, Bladder and Private 
Parts. Then come importantchapters on " Private Words 
for Women, ” " Hints tothe Childless, " and " Private Words 
for Men"; with essays on Cancer, Scrofula, Syphillis. ete. 

Part III—Consists of PLAIN TALK—About the Natural 
Relations of the Sexes, Civilization, Society and Marriage. 
Here are answered in plain language a thousand questions 
that occur to the minds of young and old, of men and wom- 
enofa nature that they feel a delicacy in consulting a 
physielan about. Chapters are devoted to the History of 

arrjage inthe Old World and the New—its defects and 
their remedies ; to sexual immorality and numerous inter- 
esting subjects concerning Marriage and the Sexual Rela- 
tions from a Physiological Standpoint, which makes the 
book a superior guide to the actions of men and women. 

Part 1V—Treats of the INPROVEMENT OF MARRIAGE 
—Adaptation, mental physical, magnetic and temperamen- 
tal; Mental Marriages, Physical Marriages and * Lucifer 
Matches.” Then come chapters on the Intermarriage of 
Relations, Philosophy of Elopements, Essays for Married 
People, conceming Jealousy, Sexual Indifference, Sexual 
Moderation. Food for Pregnant Women, etc., etc. 
Contents Table (16 pages), with Authors’ Portrai t, sent free. 
STANDARD EDITION—Elegant, substantial, by mail, $3.00 
POPULAR EDITION—American-cloth bind’g by mail, $2.00 
MURRAY HILL PUB. CO., 129 East 28th St,, New York, 


The Health Reporter is a large illustrated magazine 
devoted to Vital Science, a system of healing diseases 
without drugs, medicines, or surgical operations. 
Dr. C. H. Carson, the founder of this system, has a 
world-wide reputation as a successful healer. During 
the past twenty-five years more than a hundred 
_ thousand people have visited his institution in Kansas 
City, which is known as the Temple of Health. The 
treatment is not Christian Science, Mental Science, 
nor Osteopathy, but includes both mental and material 
methods. Sample copy of Zhe Health Reporter, 
which contains full description of this method of 
treatment, will be sent free to any part of the world. 


Address 
THE HEALTH REPORTER PUBLISHING Co., 


1119 Washington Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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